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IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLISH HIGHWAY PRACTICE 


By A. B. FLETCHER, Consulting Highway Engineer, United States Bureau of Public Roads 


This article by Mr. Fletcher, the first of a series, to be published 
in Public Roads, dealing with his observations of English highway 
practice, was prepared as a paper to be read at the Twenty-second 
Annual Meeting of the American Road Builders’ Association. In 
it he presents in a pleasant and interesting way some of the more vivid 
of his impressions gained in a visit to England in the spring of 1924. 
In subsequent articles he will deal in greater detail with several of 
the subjects to which he here refers. 


URING THE spring of 1924 I was detailed to 
LD study the rural roads of England. With this 
not unpleasant assignment I was employed 
during the months of April, May, and June, and 
although England did not live up to her reputation for 
fine spring weather—it rained nearly every day— 
it was possible to get about without particular difficulty 
even in the remote country districts. One could for- 
give the rain for the astonishing beauty of the road- 
sides which it produced. 

In addition to meeting the English road officials, 
the trip included a journey in a Chandler (American- 
made) automobile from London to Edinburgh, and a 
little farther north in Scotland, going up through the 
counties on the east side of the Little Island and 
returning to London by way of the westside counties, 
a drive of more than 1,500 miles. 

The main north and south roads were rather generally 
followed, but the large centers of population and the 
manufacturing cities were avoided for two reasons. | 
wanted particularly to see the rural roads; and the 
heavy traffic congesting the narrow, crooked streets 
of the cities, built when riding in a saddle was more 
popular than any other sort of transportation, was not 
tempting to an amateur driver whose forbears for some 
generations had been taught to drive on the right-hand 
side of the street. 

They say that even Henry Ford had to yield to 
British conservatism and put the steering wheel on 
the right-hand side before the English would buy his 
cars. The Chandler car, originally made with the 
steering wheel on the left side, had been remodeled so 
that the wheel, clutch pedal, and brake were moved to 
the right side. The gear shift, however, was left in 
the center and had to be worked with the left hand. 
One soon learned to make the car go, but the idiosyn- 
crasies of the car, together with passing other cars on 
the wrong side of the road, made such a thing as intui- 
tive driving out of the question. It was not difficult, 
however, to go as fast as the law permits, for in England 
as in Massachusetts the legal limit of speed is 20 miles 
anhour. The law is obeyed equally well in both places, 
I should say. 

The journey, as it was planned, gave an opportunity 
to inspect a considerable mileage of the two main 
north and south trunk lines throughout the length of 
England. 

There are many similarities and some differences be- 
tween the English country roads and the rural roads of 
the United States. They are perhaps more crooked 
even than the roads of our older States, and the reason 
for the poor alignment is apparently the same in both 
countries. In neither country was there any thought 
of motor traflic or any other sort of fast traffic when 
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The narrow, crooked streets of the medieval cities, built when riding in a saddle was 
popular, are not tempting to an amateur driver 


the roads were surfaced. Mostly the roads were im- 
proved by putting down hard surfaces within the limits 
of the then existing rights of way. We seem to be 
making faster progress in this country in correcting that 
fault, perhaps not because we are more progressive, 
as we like to think, but because the urge is greater. 
The motors have come upon us at a faster rate and in 
greater numbers, reletivel , than in England. 

Great Britain still has on 20 to 25 per cent of its 
highway freight moved by horses, while I suppose that 
in the United States not more than 10 per cent of the 
traffic is horse-drawn, and in some of the States the 
horses are no longer counted in the traffic census. 

But when it comes to the matter of the riding qualit 
of the roads we have very much to learn from Englan¢ ' 
[ saw no road on my long auto journey so rough as are 
most of our rural roads, but it should also be said that I 
saw hardly any so smooth as the best of the roads in the 
United States built by the State highway departments 
with the Federal-aid stimulant. 


THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ROAD PROBLEMS COMPARED 


Our road problem is so much bigger than Great 
Britain’s that the reason for the better average im- 
rovement of the English road is apparent. In all 
ingland, Wales, and Scotland, there are but 177,000 
miles of road, cities and boroughs included, as against 
our estimated mileage of 2,941,000 outside of the cities 
and towns. England, Wales, and Scotland have an 
average of about 242 persons to the mile of road, while 
in this country there are not more than 35 people to 
the mile. In Massachusetts, one of our States of dense 
population, there are about 175 people to the mile. 

The English roadside almost invariably is a thing 
of beauty, and an American has to go to Scotland be- 
fore he feels at home. For some reason, sparse popu- 
lation and lack of money, perhaps, the Scotch road- 
sides are nearly or quite as barren and unkempt as 
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On the whole we mark our roads better than the English. The rectangular object 
at the right is a dust-covered mirror 


most of ours are. The English roads generally have a 
wide grass border, and there are trees ma shrubs 
everywhere. Sometimes the line of sight is restricted 
by the roadside growths, but it is plain to understand 
why even then the shrubs are spared. 

The drainage water from the roads disappears 

uickly from the carriageway and flows off in unseen 
ditches near the right-of-way lines. The turf at the 
pavement edge is carefully trimmed and kept so just 
asin apark. Laborers trimming the edge with spades 
with a tightly stretched cord for a guide were seen, 
working as painstakingly as if they were trimming a 
seuten Weeder. 

The traffic control at bad road intersections in the 
country as handled by the agents of the automobile 
clubs, in cooperation with the police authorities, is 
wonderfully well done and worthy of much more 
attention than can be given to it here. In the matter 
of road signs, however, I was disappointed. I think 
that on the whole we mark our seul, at least so far 
as direction signs are concerned, better than it is done 
in England. 

Nearly all of the roads inspected were of some bitumi- 
nous type, tar-mac, tar macadam, asphalt, tar-painted, 
etc. In my 1,500-mile journey not more than a mile 
or two of the road in the open country was recognizable 
as being of the cement-concrete type, and some of that 
had been covered with tar or asphalt. I do not imply 
that no cement-concrete surfaces have been laid on 
the rural roads, but seemingly most of the work of 
that type must be in the cities and towns. The 
English road officials from Sir Henry Mayberry, chief 
of the road department of the Ministry of Transport, 
down to the surveyors of the smaller counties seem to 
be almost a unit in believing that they can not afford 
to scrap the great mileage of bituminized roads which 
they have constructed even if it can be proved that 
the concrete type is more desirable from the viewpoint 
of maintenance costs, which they seem to sibdieers. 
They seem to be thoroughly wedded to the bituminous 
types of construction. 

The reason for their preference is clear when one sees 
the carefully planned grades, long established, with 
sodded shoulders, seigaon ditches and entering drive- 
ways, and when one realizes the great expense which 





they have incurred in putting in the heavy road foun- 
dations. Notwithstanding the large costs of maintain- 
ing the bituminous road surfaces, the Englishman is 
slow to adopt a road type with which he is not familiar, 
and he is entirely willing that his American cousin shall 
make what he calls the experiments. He wants proof 
of the reputed low cost of maintenance of concrete 
roads, and in his doubting conservatism he will not 
admit that the relatively few years of life of the Ameri- 
can concrete roads have given them any “history” 
worth talking much about. 


THE COST OF MAINTAINING ENGLISH BITUMINOUS ROADS 


How large the upkeep charges are for the bituminous 
roads is shown in some figures published by the ministry 
showing the annual cost of upkeep on four class 1 roads 
leading out of London into the Provinces.t!. The total 
length of the four roads is 321 miles and the report 
says: 

The annual cost of upkeep taken over the whole lengtli of each 
road ranges from £700 per mile in one case to £980 in another 
($3,360 to $4,704 per mile). 


Assuming the average width of the carriageway of 
these roads to be 30 feet, and assuming that $4,000 per 
mile fairly represents the average annual cost of up- 
keep, we see that these four roads cost not less than 
22144 cents per square yard for maintenance. This 
annual outlay would appear to be sufficient to renew 
completely the wearing surface as often as once in five 
years. The figures, the report says, do not include any 
capital outlay for the roads in the past. 

i have been unable to find a statement showing the 
mileage or square yardage of concrete roads in Great 
Britain. The handbook of the British Portland Ce- 
ment Association states that 281 concrete roads had 
been built up to June, 1923. Of these, nearly 79 per 
cent were built after the year 1920. Many of the roads 
were very short, some less than one-half mile in length, 
and evidently the total yardage was not sufficiently 
impressive to be set forth in the handbook. 

On the other hand, much of the new arterial road 
work in the vicinity of London is of the cement-concrete 
type, some of it 50 feet in width with the slab 8 inches 
thick, and the work very well executed, some American 
equipment being employed. 

There are so many types of bituminous road in use 
or offered for use in England that the patentees have 
had to tax their ingenuity to find names for them 
all, but from my observation I believe that the 
great builk of the pavements are either some sort of 
penetration macadam, tar-mac, or merely surface- 
painted. 

_I was much interested in looking for wavy condi- 
tions or corrugations in the surface of the bituminous 
roads. The county surveyors will tell one that they 
have waves in their pavements, and they seem to 
know what one is talking about when one speaks of 
corrugations, but their waves are not like our waves, 
for I found very little, practically no, evidence of the 
corrugations which are so prevalent in our bituminous 
pavements. 

Their methods of spreading the bituminous material 
are much like ours except that they work more slowly 
than we do, perhaps more carefully and skillfully, but 


1 Ministry of Transport Report on the administration of the road fund for the 
year 1922-23. 
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[ am forced to the conclusion that the apparent super- 
iority of the British bituminous roads is due very 
largely to their thick, heavy foundations and in some 
measure to the use of curbs to confine the pavements 
at the sides. 

Almost without exception the English road is built 
with what they call “hard core” as a foundation. 
Hard core may consist of almost any hard material 
laid as a foundation for the full width of the carriage- 
way. The stones are large, sometimes as large as § 
inches in longest dimension and often as large as the 
thickness of the layer will permit. The hard core 
layer is usually from 8 to 12 fsities in thickness. Strong 
hard slag seems to be a popular material, but when 
that is too costly and brickbats or stones from walls or 
buildings are available they are put into the road. 
The point is, of course, to secure a hard unyielding 
base which will not hold capillary water. The county 
surveyors are beginning to wonder if these hard core 
foundations, strong as from our viewpoint they seem 
to be, are going to be heavy enough for the future 
motor traffic. When we consider how few of our rural 
roads have any foundation at all under the 5 or 6 
inches of bituminized stones, do we need to look much 
further for the cause of the corrugations? Or to ex- 
plain the apparent superiority of the British roads? 

The English seem ie to be completely convinced of 
the need of substantial curbs to prevent the lateral 
movement of the pavement. All of the new work with 
which the Ministry of Transport has to do is provided 
with curbs, and the county surveyors generally are 
installing curbs in connection with their widening work 
and extensive repairs. 


BASES 12 INCHES THICK 


Illustrating the extreme care in the matter of road 
foundations which some of the county surveyors are 
taking, C. F. Gettings, of Worcester County, told me 
when I was looking over some of his work with him 
that because of the bad subsoil with which he has to 
deal, he first lays a stratum of ‘blinder,”’ or cinders, 3 
inches thick over the subgrade, followed by a layer of 
slag 6 inches thick, then a layer of 3-inch slag to a 
thickness of 3 inches, then 3 inches of tar-mac, and 
finally a dusting on the top of pulverized slag. Thus 
he has 12 inches of bert, in place before he lays the 
wearing course, which he prefers shall be tar-mac. 
Tar-mac is crushed slag, heated and mixed with a re- 
fined tar at the works where the slag is produced and 
shipped cold to the highway job. 

When conditions permit him to do so, Mr. Gettings 
employs what we in this country have come to call the 
stage-construction method. First, after rolling as 
much as is effective the 6-inch layer of slag, he turns on 
the traffic to further consolidate it. He does the same 
with the 3-inch slag layer, sometimes giving it a light 
tar treatment and allowing the traffic to pass over it 
for a considerable period, but not after it shows any 
sign of distress. In this manner he makes sure, before 
the wearing course is laid, that he has a firm, hard 
base for it, and that there will probably be no further 
settlement of his foundation after the pavement is 
completed. 

Some of the best bituminous pavements that I have 
seen anywhere were built under Mr. Getting’s direc- 
tion. The traffic over the main Worcester County 
roads is called heavy. The country is in the Midlands, 





English roads have a wide grass border, and there are trees and shrubs everywhere. 


A pile of hard core material has here been left by the roadside 

one of the regions of great manufacturing activity. The 
traffic census taken by the ministry in August, 1923, 
indicates that the roads are in the group of 1,000 to 
1,500 tons per 16-hour day. We would not consider 
that to be a very heavy traffic, but Mr. Gettings thinks 
a carriageway 22 feet wide and of the thickness before 
stated is needed for the main roads of the country 
where the subsoil is bad. 


THE COST OF ENGLISH LABOR 


In the United States such substantial work would 
cost much more than the public is accustomed to pay 
for the rural highways. The English feel the high cost 
of their road work, too. Common labor in 1924 was re- 
ceiving the equivalent of 25 cents per hour, a price 
which the English employer thought was outrageous, 
yet we at that time were paying more than double the 
English hourly wage. Living standards and cost of 
living are different, but I do not believe the disparity 
is so great as I had been led to believe. 

In July, 1924, Portland cement cost in London about 
$2.22 per barrel, American basis, and other materials of 
construction seemed to be not greatly lower in price 
than in the United States. 

The arterial roads near London are of great interest. 
They are being built in part to supply the general need 
for more roads, in part to by-pass through traffic so 
that it will not have to go through the narrow, already 
congested streets of the metro olis, and in part to pro- 
vide work for the unem loved. 

In England, in 1924, there were more than 1,006,000 
— ‘on the dole,’ or supported to a greater or 
ess extent by the Government. Any public work 
which could be found for these unemployed was wel- 
comed, and for several years the construction of the 
arterial roads in the Greater London area and the 
by-pass roads around the cities and towns in the 
Provinces has provided work for many men. In 
1922-23 there was set aside more than $31,000,000 
for the road-fund unemployment program. 

In the Greater London area alone, 165 miles of the 
arterial roads, including the widening and straighten- 
ing of some roads, are either under construction or 
planned for, the total estimated cost of the work being 
in the vicinity of $60,000,000. 
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All of this work is being done on a large scale. 
Rights of way 100 to 120 feet in width are being 
secured and with much delay and difficulty. When 
houses are in the way and must be demolished, the 
public authorities must provide other houses else- 
where to shelter the tenants, so great is the housing 
shortage. 

The carriageways of the most important arterial 
roads are to be 50 feet wide and fess. er Sidewalks 
and planting strips are provided for, and iron fences 
are installed along the right-of-way lines. On the 
Great West Road all pipes, sewers, water and gas and 
all electric wires are to be placed in conduits under 
the sidewalks and planting strips. One section of 
this road under traffic in 1924 was said to have cost 
at the rate of £180,000 ($864,000) per mile. 

In the arterial road and by-pass work very low 
grades are insisted upon, the alignment is as nearly 
perfect as can be obtained, and no effort seems to be 
spared in securing the best results in all branches of 
the work. The pavements, or many of them, are of 
the cement-concrete-base type laid in most instances 
with the expectancy of covering them later on with 
asphalt, but in some cases the concrete is being allowed 
to take the traffic for the present. The concrete slab, 
8 inches thick and reinforced, is said to be costing about 
10s. per square yard ($2.40 approximately). 


ENGLISH ROAD ADMINISTRATION 


‘The Ministry of Transport took the place of the 
road board in 1919, and under Parliament it is the 
highest road authority of Great Britain. Its organiza- 
tion is somewhat like that of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. The road department of the ministry is in 
charge of a chief, Sir Henry Mayberry, with Col. 
C. i. Bressey under him in the capacity of chief 
engineer who, in turn, has a corps of divisional engineers 
located at various places throughout the country in 
direct charge of the operations. 

The revenue which the department has for road pur- 
poses, derived almost wholly from the registration fees 
paid on account of the motor vehicles, amounted in 
1924 to about £15,000,000 ($72,000,000). This is 
about the same sum that Congress has been appro- 
priating recently for our Federal-aid work, but here 
the likeness ends. Colonel Bressey told me that the 
annual revenue which the department received rep- 
resented, fairly closely, one-third of the total sum spent 
annually by Great Britain for all highway purposes. 
Such a sum, approximately $216,000,000, would not 
go very far toward paying the annual highway bill of 
the United States, which in 1922 was estimated to 
amount to more than $1,000,000,000. 

The ministry has divided the roads into two cate- 
gories, known as class 1 and class 2, and the present 
policy is to allot to the counties not more than 50 per 
cent of the cost of improvements on class 1 roads, and 
not more than 25 per cent to such work on the class 2 
roads. Roads less important than class 2 roads are 
merely local in character, and they receive no money 
from the ministry. 

In England, Wales, and Scotland, the total mileage 
of class 1 roads is about 23,000 miles, and the class 2 


roads aggregate about 14,000 miles. The total mileage 
of all roads, including the merely local ones, is given 
as 177,321 miles, so, roughly speaking, the ministry 
is concerned with about 21 per cent of the total mileage 
of the country. 


GASOLINE TAX ABANDONED IN 1921 


Prior to January 1, 1921, at which time the present 
road fund was established, there had been in effect a 
tax on gasoline or ‘‘motor spirit,” speaking in the lan- 
guage of the country, by means of which most of the 
grants made by the ministry were financed. After the 
year 1915 this tax was at the rate of 6 d., about 12 
cents per gallon. Beginning with January 1, 1921, the 
tax was abolished, and in place of the gasoline tax as a 
revenue producer a tax of £1 (about $4.80) per horse- 
power of the motor vehicles was substituted. 

This tax is still in effect, and the owner of a Ford car, 
for example, pays into the public treasury annually 
very nearly $100 for the privilege of driving on the 
British roads. The high registration fee has fostered 
the manufacture and use of low-powered cars, and 
special attention has been given to small-cylindered 
motors and high piston speeds. 

The ministry does not favor a proposed plan to 
return to a gasoline tax, which the motor interests are 
pressing for, chiefly, I believe, because the officials 
dislike to abandon a source of assured income for a 
plan which they think to be less sure. They say they 
need at least £15,000,000 per annum for the roads; 
that the present taxing plan will surely produce that 
revenue; and that their experience with the collection 
of the gasoline tax prior to 1921 has not left happy 
memories. ‘The old relatively high gasoline tax was 
doubtless evaded in many instances. Sir Henry May- 
berry says that while the motors were increasing in 
numbers from year to year in an astonishing fashion 
the receipts from the tax remained nearly constant. 
Much of the gasoline and the kerosene imported into 

fngland nominally for heating and manufacturing 
purposes doubtless found its way into the tanks of the 
motor cars. 

To conclude this somewhat sketchy and superficial 
summary of some rather large subjects, I believe that 
in speed of road construction, in the matter of road 
equipment of all kinds, as concerns motor-vehicle regu- 
lation, highway financing, and research and experi- 
mental work generally, we do not have much to learn 
from Great Britain. 

In matters of road location we can see there in aggra- 
vated form the same sort of mistakes which have been 
made in this country, particularly in the older States, 
where we have put down expensive pavements on 
faulty locations with unnecessarily tortuous alignment, 
a timid following of the line of least resistance, using 
rights of way good enough, perhaps, when horses did 
the work but sadly inadequate ir our present-day 
motorized traffic. 

It is doubtful if we can hope to equal the bituminous 
roads of England until we pay more attention to the 
foundations. We should either follow somewhat after 
the English methods or develop some substitute, pos- 
sibly less costly, which will be as effective. 
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PERCENTAGE OF WATER FREEZABLE IN SOILS 


By A. M. WINTERMYER, United States Bureau of Public Roads 


K CENT experiments by the United States Bureau 
R of Public Roads to determine the percentage 
of water that will freeze at ordinary freezing 
temperatures in various typical soils have shed new 
light on probable relations between certain distin- 
guishable characteristics of the soils and the percentage 
of their contained water that can be frozen. 

When a soil ‘‘freezes,” i. e., when water contained in 
the soil is frozen, the freezing very seldom involves all the 
water in the soil. Most soils contain some percentage 
of water, which may be large or small, depending upon 
the nature of the soil, that will not freeze at tempera- 
tures immediately below the freezing point of water; 
and in some soils a portion of the contained moisture 
can not be frozen even at temperatures below —78° C. 

If the soil be frozen in a dilatometer, using the 
method employed in the recent Bureau of Public Roads 
experiments, which will be later described, the water 
content can be divided into three volumes determined 
by the temperature at which they are frozen. The 
first volume, which will be frozen at 0° C., is classified 
as free water; the second, which will freeze at from 
—4° C. to —78° C., is classified as capillary or adsorbed 
water; and the third, classified as combined water, is so 
intimately associated with the soil that it can not be 
frozen even at temperatures below —78° C. Different 
soils differ widely in the percentages of their contained 
water which fall into these three classes. In some the 
entire water content can be frozen at 0° C. or slightly 
below. Clean standard Ottawa sand is such a soil. 
In other materials, especially those high in soluble 
salts, with which the contained water combines, the 
percentage of such salts may be so large that no part 
of the water may be frozen even at very low tem- 
peratures. 

As the freezing of water in the soils composing road 
subgrades, with the accompanying phenomenon of 
heaving or swelling, is one of the most troublesome of 
highway problems, it is decidedly worth while to ascer- 
tain what properties of the soil affect the percentage of 
the contained water that may be frozen, for by doing 
so it is possible that means may be found to alter these 

roperties in such a way as greatly to reduce the trou- 
Gries freezing. Yet very little work has been done 
along this line; indeed, the only published information 
that has been discovered is that contained in Technical 
Bulletin No. 36 of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
by George J. Bouyoucos. 
PERCENTAGE OF WATER FROZEN CLOSELY RELATED TO DYE 

ADSORPTION VALUE OF SOIL 

The principal results of the recent experiments by the 
Bureau of Public Roads are the indication of a fairly 
close relation between the percentage of water frozen 
at —1.5° C. and the dye adsorption number of the soil, 
and the perfecting of the dilatometer method by which 
the percentage of water frozen may be determined with 
reasonable accuracy. 

It appears as a general rule from these tests that the 
percentage of water in soil freezable at —1.5° C. in- 
creases as the dye adsorption number of the soil de- 
creases. Apparently the adsorption of dye and the 
water frozen are both controlled by the same properties 
of the soil, namely, the chemical composition, colloidal 
content, mineralogical composition, organic-matter con- 
tent, percentage of soluble and insoluble salts, ete. 


‘ 


The presence of certain constituents or properties which 
give the soil a high adsorption number causes also the 
removal of a certain amount of water from the active 
state, so that the freezing point is lowered very con- 
siderably, allowing only a small percentage to be frozen 
at —1.5° C. In a number of instances in the recent 
experiments the percentage of soluble salt was so large 
that no moisture was frozen in the soil even after lower- 
ing the temperature to —20° C. 

There seems to be a tendency also for the percentage 
of water frozen to be greater in coarse-grained than in 
fine-grained soils; but to this tendency there are many 
exceptions. The mechanical analysis may show a 
large percentage of coarse material, yet only a small 
amount of moisture may be frozen. The mechanical 
analysis shows only the arbitrary size of the soil par- 
ticles, and not their real condition as, for instance, 
whether the particles are crystalline or colloidal, etc. 
A much closer relationship seems to exist between the 
adsorption number and the moisture frozen; and this 
is not surprising when we consider that the same factors 
control both the dye adsorbed and the moisture frozen. 

The experiments show also that moisture does not 
freeze with the same speed in different soils. In 
some soils the freezing is very rapid; in others very 
slow. The real freezing point is not at 0° C., but some- 
what lower; in some cases it was found to be below 
—1.5° C 

Since the dilatometer method, as perfected in these 
experiments, accurately shows the amount of free or 
active water in the soil, it would seem advisable to 
determine this amount of water in the soil in conjuno- 
tion with the regular soil analysis. It is this water 
that gives rise to the troubles so often encountered 
during the freezing season. After the active water has 
been determined in a particular soil and found to be 
high in amount, methods may possibly be devised to 
remove the greater part of this water from the active 
state by adding some suitable material that will form 
a combination with it, and lower the freezing point 
considerably. This would greatly decrease the amount 
of water frozen and minimize the danger of upheavals. 


THE RESULTS OF THE TESTS 


In an earlier series of tests, conducted in 1922, the 
various soil samples were treated with the same amount 
of water, 5 cubic centimeters in all cases. It was found, 
however, that this quantity would not moisten the 
entire sample in all cases. It was decided therefore at 
the commencement of these tests to try the use of 
several percentages of water with respect to the volume 
of the soil, corresponding to the moisture equivalent, 
and the percentages obtained in the vertical capillarity 
and water-holding capacity tests,! and to run a suffi- 
cient number of tests to determine which would be the 
most favorable percentage for use. On the basis of 
these trial tests, the percentage of moisture corre- 
sponding to the indication of the vertical capillarity 
test was finally chosen for use in the subsequent tests. 

The results of the tests on the various soil samples 
treated in this way are shown in Table 1, which gives, in 
addition to the quantity of moisture added to the soil 
and the percentage frozen, the mechanical analysis and 
the absorption number of the soil. 








1 For descriptions of these tests, see PUBLIC RoapDs, vol. 4, No. 3, July, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.—Relation between mechanical analyses and adsorption 
numbers and water frozen in various soils 


1 Total Adsorp- 
a fine tion 
F material number 


Soil No. 


Per cent Per cent 


Diesen iliac lita tices 38. 8 61.2 15.0 
, SERS Se 52.0 48.0 35. 0 
Fe Se vila 70.4 29.6 7.5 
a Sccleanetiinh 41.2 58.8 22. 5 
( ae 2.8 87.2 40.0 
* 97.2 30.0 
‘? 95. 6 22. 5 
1 6 84.4 22. 5 
31.2 68.8 8.3 
37.6 62. 4 17.5 
12.0 88. 0 17.5 
26.8 73. 2 55. 0 
26. 4 73. 6 22. 5 
34.0 66. 0 80. 0 
88. 1 11.9 11.0 
28.4 71.6 15.0 
9. 2 90. 8 130. 0 
18. 0 82.0 90. 0 
47.2 §2.8 57.5 
22. 4 77.6 90. 0 
28. 4 71.6 150.0 
15. 2 84.8 158. 8 
20.8 79. 2 127.5 
22.0 78.0 45.0 
66. 0 34.0 25. 0 
13. 2 86.8 100. 0 
53. 6 46. 4 42.5 
3. 6 96. 4 90. 0 
41.6 58. 4 31.3 
23. 2 76.8 55. 0 
90. 4 9.6 7.5 
40.0 60. 0 30. 0 
46.8 53. 2 16.3 
8.4 91.6 120.0 
8.8 91.2 132. 5 
18.0 82. 0 140.0 
17.6 32. 4 38.8 
38. 0 62.0 52.5 
-9 99. 1 52. 5 
14.4 85. 6 55.0 
6.0 94.0 18.8 
8.8 91.2 40.0 
12.0 88. 0 87.5 
16. 0 84.0 130.0 
2.6 97.4 55.0 
31.6 68.4 22. 5 
55.2 44.8 35. 0 
7.3 92.8 87.5 
4.5 95. 5 95.0 
9.0 91.0 85.0 
4. 95. 6 20.0 
1.6 98. 4 50.0 
35. 6 64. 4 110.0 
94.0 6.0 2.5 
43.6 56. 4 35. 0 
78.4 21.6 15.0 
26.8 73. 2 57.5 
70.8 29. 2 15.0 
70.0 30.0 25. 0 
74.4 25. 6 6.3 
65. 6 34.4 7.5 
30.0 70.0 32. 5 
74.8 5. 2 7.5 
77.6 22. 4 30. 0 
30.6 69. 4 11.3 
16. 5 83.5 17.5 
49.4 50. 6 11.3 
29.9 70. 1 12.5 
52.8 47.2 12.5 
54.1 45.9 10.0 
24.2 75.8 13.8 
15.8 84.2 32.5 
3.1 96.9 57.5 
6.4 93.6 5.0 
27 97.3 40.0 
7.5 92.5 43.8 
3.3 96.7 50.0 
3.4 96.6 68.8 
15.1 $4.9 38.7 
2.9 97.1 67.5 
23.7 76.3 35.0 
38.8 61.2 27.5 
10.6 89.4 31.3 
2.5 97.5 32. 5 
5.6 94.4 32.5 
5.3 94.7 58.7 
3.0 97.0 55.0 
3.7 96.3 50. 0 
1.4 98. 6 67.5 
10.8 89. 2 90.0 
x 92.8 43.8 
72.0 238.0 10.0 
59. 6 40. 4 9.0 
81.2 18.8 3.0 
64. 6 35. 4 9.0 
71.7 28.3 4.0 
69.9 30.1 7.0 
68. 1 31.9 9.0 
71,2 28.8 3.0 
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TABLE 1.—Relation between mechanical analyses and absorption 


numbers and water frozen in various soils—Continued 


pea Total Adsorp- , ; ater 

Soil No. _— fine tion po ee be me Ms a : 

— material | number = 2@C° — peas 

Cubic Cubic 
centi- centi- 

Per cent | Per cent meters meters Per cent 
SEER en eee 53. 4 46. 6 10.0 5.5 3. 20 58. 1 
ae 52.0 48.0 11.0 6.0 3. 60 60. 0 
eee $4. 2 15.8 2.0 4.0 3. 00 75.0 
518 6 &8. 7 11.3 2.0 4.0 3. 20 80.0 
ete 64.9 35. 1 3.0 4.0 2. 40 60. 0 
24 ‘ 63. 2 36.58 6.5 4.5 2. 30 §1.1 
see 63.8 36. 2 9.0 6.0 4.50 75.0 
I= - 63. 6 36. 4 6.0 4.5 2. 90 64.5 
Se i 55. 2 44.58 11.0 6.0 3. 00 50.0 
536 ame 53. 2 46.8 5 4.0 2. 30 7.5 
538... . 48.4 51.6 1.0 4.5 2.90 64. 5 
40 72.5 27.5 2.0 3.5 2. 00 57.2 
541 63. 2 36.8 4.0 4.5 3. 40 75. 6 
542 68. 9 31.1 6.0 4.0 2.80 70.0 
§56_... 43.0 57.0 10.0 6.0 3. 40 56. 7 
a 43.6 56. 13.0 6.0 3.10 51.7 
35. 4 64. € 22.0 8.0 4.30 43.8 
Sao 51.9 48.1 16.0 6.5 3.70 56. 9 
568 — 44.8 55. 2 13.0 6.0 2. 40 40.0 
EE 52.9 47.1 14.0 8.0 4. 00 50.0 
70. . mien 56. 2 43.8 12.0 6.0 4. 50 75.0 
571_ 74.2 25.8 8.0 4.5 3. 90 86. 7 
a 65. 0 35, 0 6. 0 ». 0 3. 60 72.0 
Seep 64. 6 35. 4 27.0 7.0 3. 50 50, 0 
988 _ . 71.0 29. 0 8. 0 4.0 3. 20 80. 0 
591 76. 6 23.4 7. ( 4.0 2 80 70.0 
992 68. 2 31.8 16.0 5.0 3. 00 60, 0 
93 oe 64.8 35. 2 ll 4.0 1. 60 40.0 
as 56. 7 43.3 8.0 4.5 3. 00 66. 7 
740 64. 6 35. 4 7.0 9.0 6. 30 70.0 
741_ 75.7 24.3 11.7 9 3. 80 40.0 
742 62 37.3 11.7 11.5 3. 70 32.2 
., 52.8 47.2 19.0 9.0 4. 00 44.5 
| eae 61.4 38. € 4.0 &.0 5. 60 70.0 
== 71 28 4.5 9.0 6. 90 76. 7 
752 15.9 84. 1 23.8 15. 0 6. 70 44.7 
Panwa 49.7 50. 3 3 4.0 . 80 20. 0 

ae 2.9 97.1 55. 0 11.0 0 iQ 

ar 3.4 96. € 68.7 11.0 0 10 

i wiiteane 6.9 93. 1 32. 5 10.5 0 10 

759__ 6. € 93.4 40.0 9.0 0 10 

aes , § 97.8 50. 0 10.0 0 20 

ee 3.3 96. 7 35.0 10,0 0 20 

. Sarr , oe 97.9 40. 0 11.5 0 0 

ae fear 3.8 96. 2 31.3 9.5 0 10 
eae . 10.7 89. 3 27.5 8.0 3. 60 45.0 
:; = 19.4 RO. 42. 5 8.0 4.10 51.3 
Quartz sand OY ) ed ea ree eee 100, 0 


1 These soils were all from the Great Salt Desert in Utah. They contain varying 
percentages of salt, all so high that all water mixed with the samples undoubtedly 
combined with the salt, so that none of it could be frozen at —1.5° C. 

2 These soils were from Nevada and were similar to the Utah soils. 


Considering the data in Table 1, it will be seen that 
the amount of water frozen varied from 100 to 0 per 
cent. The quartz sand, however, was the only soil in 
which 100 per cent was frozen, and upon grinding this 
standard Ottawa sand into flour only 70 per cent of 
the added water was frozen. This seems to indicate 
that the size of the particles is one of the controlling 
factors in the amount of water frozen; and, as a general 
rule, it will be observed that the percentage of water 
frozen does increase from the fine to the coarse-textured 
soil. But while there is such a general tendency there 
is apparently no definite relation between the mechani- 
cal analysis and the percentage of water frozen. For 
example, soils Nos. 5, 201, 290, and 293 all have a 
high percentage of coarse material and show a high 
percentage of water frozen. Soil No. 38 is practically 
all coarse material, yet less of the contained moisture 
was frozen than in some of the soils which contained 
only a small amount of coarse material, as, for example, 
soils Nos. 9, 10, and 59. Soil No. 20 is composed of a 
lerge percentage of fine material, and only a small 
amount of the water was frozen, thus conforming 
more closely to the general rule than the majority of 
the soils. 

The fact is, of course, that many factors must be 
considered as influencing the percentage of water that 
can be frozen at —1.5° C., since soil is more often 

















heterogeneous than homogeneous. 
dition of the moisture and the temperature at which 
it will be frozen depend upon the physical, chemical, 


As a rule the con- 


and mineralogical composition of the soil. Soluble 
salts, organic matter, and colloidal material present 
will remove a certain percentage of the moisture from 
the free state and prevent its freezing. 


MECHANICAL ANALYSIS DOES NOT\INDICATE FREEZING 
PERCENTAGE 

The mechanical analysis merely shows the size of 
the soil particles, while the water unfrozen is an index 
not only of the size of the particles but of other prop- 
erties as well. Since the adsorption number of the 
soil indicates in the main the same _ properties, it 
might be expected that a relation would exist between 
the adsorption number and the percentage of water 
frozen; and, in fact, such a relation is evident in the 
results of the tests, as will be observed by reference to 
Table 2, in which certain of the data from Table 1 
are arranged in the descending order of the percentage 
of water frozen. 


TABLE 2 























2.—Comparison of percentage of moisture frozen and 
adsorption numbers of soils 
Moisture frozen Adsorption number Clay content 
Soil No. 
Each meas Each seem Each we 
sample | *V@F@8€ sample | “Y&T@8° | sample | *Verage 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
290 84.0 a 6.3 Pe | 16.0 \ E 
203. 81.0 \ 82.5 { 7.5 \ 7 qeay Ss 
13... 77.0 17.5 46.0 
158... 75.6 2.5 5&2 
188 75.0 15.0 15.9 
5... 72.5 7 9 7.5 90.3 11.6 , 
€... 72.3 oT 22. 5 : 32.0 ° 
29. 70.7 | 25.0 29.3 
200 70.0 | 57.5 40. 4 
201 70.0 15.0 20.4 
56. 69.4 18.8 28.0 
59 69.3 40.0 34.8 
204 69.0 30.0 13. 6 
202 67.2 25.0 18.0 
119 66.9 20.0 45.6 
12. (4.3 65.1 17.5 31.8 36.8 35.9 
60 63.5 87.5 71.8 
23. 63.0 57.5 40.8 
80. 62.3 22. 5 41.8 
15. 61.5 | 22. 5 41.6 
11 60.0 8.3 22. 4 
291 59. 1 7.5 19. 2 
24... 57.8 90.0 52.8 
120. . 57.5 50.0 76.5 
55... $7.2 55.0 36. 0 
2 a7 Qn 9 
30... sit 8) geelt 4\) gag f 425 
54... 55.0 52.5 33.8 
186. 53.8 35.0 35.0 
67 53.4 130. 0 55.6 
157 52.5 110.0 45.6 
22 48.0 90. 0 56. 8 
292 47.7 32. § 63. 1 
32 47.5 42.5 33.2 
7... 7.5 55.0 48.8 
36. 46.3 45.6 31.3 74. 7 36.4 1.4 
,. SS 45.3 120.0 82.0 
19. 44.5 15.0 29. 6 
27 44.0 127.5 52.0 
1g 40.0 158. 8 60. 4 
25 30. 5 } 31.8 { 150.0 } 145.0 { 15.7 \ 58. 7 


Even in the data for the individual soil samples in this 
table there is evident a general relation. Comparing 
the average values for the several groups, this relation 
becomes more apparent, for these values show very 
definitely that as the adsorption number and the clay 
content of the soil increase the percentage of moisture 
frozen decreases. Several of the individual values 
depart from the rule, but no more than one would expect 
in dealing with a relation in which there are involved so 
many factors. In this connection the fact that certain 
classes of dyes are adsorbed more readily by some kinds 


~ 





of soil than by others must also be taken into considera- 
tion. The chemical composition of the soil has a great 
deal to do with the adsorption. Acid dyes, as a rule, 
are more strongly adsorbed by basic minerals and soils 
than are basic dyes, and vice versa. In cases where 
ammonia exists in the soil as a salt the adsorption may 
be increased in some instances; in others decreased by 
the presence of the salt. In these tests methyl violet, 
a basic dye, was used; and it is quite probable that 
some of the departures from the seal cal in ingli- 
vidual samples may be attributed to the basic proper- 
ties of the dye. Certainly, one would expect that the 
basic soils would show a relatively lower adsorption 
number than the acid soils. 


TEMPERATURE WHICH SOILS MAY ATTAIN WITHOUT BEING 
FROZEN 


It is known that pure water may be easily cooled to 
-~3° or —4° C. without the appearance of ice if kept 
quite still while the temperature is reduced. While 
conducting the freezing experiments it was decided to 
determine the temperature to which the soils could be 
lowered and yet remain unfrozen. 

The procedure was the same as in the other tests 
except that the temperature was steadily lowered in- 
stead of being maintained at —1.5° C., and the soil was 
left undisturbed in the freezing mixture. The results 
obtained showed that all the soils thus treated, about 20 
in number, remained unfrozen until the temperature 
reached —4° C., when they automatically froze. The 
soil, however, may be kept in the surfused or under- 
cooled condition an indefinite length of time, and the 
process of solidification can be started by the slightest 
vibration or movement. This shows that the soil may 
very often remain unfrozen even though the tempera- 
ture be below the freezing point. 


EFFECT OF HEATING ON THE AMOUNT OF WATER FROZEN 


With a view to determining the effect of heating on 

the amount of water freezable in the soil samples of a 
red clay soil were heated to temperatures of 100, 200, 300, 
400, 500, and 600° C., respectively, and maintained at 
these temperatures for one hour, after which water was 
added in amounts corresponding to the vertical capillar- 
ity percentage, and the wet samples were frozen. The 
heating changed the color of the soil from a light red at 
100° C. to a dark brick red at 600° C., and the plastic 
properties of the soil decreased with increase of tem- 
perature. 
At 100° and 200° C. the soil was very plastic aad 
froze after considerable agitation at -1.6° and 
—1.5° C., respectively. The time required for com- 
pletion of the freezing process after it commenced was 
in each case 50 minutes. 

At 300° C. there was a slight decrease in the plasticity 
of the soil and the color changed to a slightly darker 
red. Freezing commenced at —1.5° C. only after con- 
siderable agitation, and the time required to complete 
the process was 60 minutes. 

At 400° C. the soil was less plastic and turned to a 
dark brick red. It froze readily at —1.5° C., requiring 
50 minutes. 

At 500° C. the plastic qualities were destroyed, the 
color remaining about the same as that heated to 
400° C. The soil froze readily at —1.5° C., and the 
time required was 1 hour and 30 minutes. 

At 600° C. the soil was nonplastic, the color becom- 
ing a shade darker. It froze readily at —1.5° C. and 


required about one and three-quarters hours. 

















APPARATUS AND METHODS EMPLOYED IN THE TESTS 


The apparatus employed in the experiments con- 
sisted as shown in Figure 1, of a bath, A, dilatometer, 
D, and potentiometer, C. The type of dilatometer 
used had a removable stem with ground joint, as 
shown in Figure 2. This facilitated the we oe and 
cleaningfof the apparatus and removed one of the 
chief causes of breakage. The dial of the potentio- 
meter used to record the soil temperature was so grad- 
uated that the potential difference could be read in 





Fic. 1.—Apparatus employed in the dilatometer test 


tenths of microvolts. With this arrangement the 
temperature was controlled to within one-tenth of a 
degree. For controlling the cold junction temperature 
an ordinary thermos flask (fig. 1, B) was provided. 

The temperature bath consisted of two earthenware 
jars (fig. 1, A) placed one inside the other. The outer 
jar was of 3 gallons capacity and the inner of 1 gallon 
capacity. The space between the two jars was packed 
tightly with hair, the upper part being made water- 
proof by a layer of paraffin. The cooling mixture con- 
sisted of crushed ice and salt. 

In the preliminary tests conducted in 1922 great diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining concordant results. 
The variation in some soils was so great that the data 
obtained were of no value. This variation was found 
to be due chiefly to the nonuniformity of the sample. 
Another factor found greatly to aid in obtaining as 
checks was to let the sample stand overnight and thus 
insure a more equal distribution of the water added. 
This method was followed during the final work. 

The method of quartering as used is as follows: An 
aliquot sample of air-dried soil, about 500 grams, 
was mixed as thoroughly as possible and then quar- 
tered. Two opposite quarters were then mixed to- 
gether thoroughly and again quartered. This procedure 
was continued until about 25 grams of the original 
sample remained. This was then thoroughly mixed 
and the required 25 grams weighed. By following this 
procedure and by allowing the wet soil to stand over- 
night very close, and in some cases, perfect checks were 
obtained. As already stated, the amount of water 
added in the recorded tests corresponded to the vertical 
capillarity percentage. 

he main procedure was as follows: To 25 grams of 
air-dry soil the required amount of water was added. 
The soil and water was thoroughly mixed in the 
dilatometer. The thermocouple and stopper were 
then inserted into the neck of the bulb and sealed 
and allowed to stand overnight. Ligroin or petroleum 
— was then added through the stem, so that the 
bulb was just completely filled. The dilatometer was 
then mil y, jarred to set free any air bubbles held b 
the soil. Finally gentle suction was applied, whic 
quite completely exhausted the air from the soil. The 
air was excluded from the bulb by filling it and letting 





the air escape at the bend. When no more air could 
be expelled, the stem was filled with ligroin and covered 
with a paraffined cork cap to prevent volatilization. 
The ligroin was used to fill the bulb and act as an 
indicator, because it is not miscible with water. 

The bulb of the dilatometer was then placed in the 
freezing bath and the soil allowed to supercool to 
—1.5° C. When this temperature was reached, the 
water in the soil was caused to freeze by gently moving 
the dilatometer in the freezing mixture until solidifi- 
cation commenced, which was indicated by the rise 
of the ligroin in the stem. The bulb was allowed to 
remain in the bath, with frequent shaking, until the 
rise of the ligroin ceased. The total rise represented 
the total amount of expansion due to the formation of 
ice. This water frozen at --1.5° C. is regarded as free 
water. 

In order to determine the factor for converting the 
volume of expansion due to the formation of ice, 5 
cubic centimeters of distilled water was added to 
25 grams of clean, dry Ottawa sand. Upon freezing 
this gave an expansion of 0.5 cubic centimeter, showing 
that:1 cubic centimeter of water will expand 0.1 cubic 
centimeter upon freezing. ‘This value corresponded 
to that obtained in the experimental stage of the work. 

The time required to complete a determination 
varied with the class of soil. The speed of solidifi- 
cation at —1.5° C. is very low and the greatest amount 
of time consumed is after crys- 
tallization commences. It 
varies from one-half hour to 
two hours. 

In order to obtain concord- 
ant results and eliminate trou- 
ble, certain precautions must 
be observed. The sample 
should always be thoroughly 
mixed so that the quantity 
used will represent a uniform 
mixture of the whole. As 
nearly as possible the soil 
should be B sec to attain the 
same supercooling tempera- 
ture. There is little danger 
of premature solidification at 
—1.5° C, 

The ice bath should be kept 
dry and constant, at least . 
within 1° below the required 
temperature. This can be ac- 
complished by siphoning off 
the water collecting at the bot- 
tom of the bath. 

Most of the trouble experi- 
enced is due to the cork stop- 
_ These do not always 
orm a tight connection with 
the neck of the bulb, because 
of internal unsoundness of the 
cork or small cracks on the 
side. It is always best to use sound corks, because the 
ligroin will be forced through these internal or external 
openings by the pressure within the bulb and will loosen 
the paraffin seal. Should this happen, it is better to 
use a new cork than to try to renew the seal, because it 
is seldom accomplished. The sides of the corks should 
also be examined for paraffin. If any is found, it 
should be removed, because it will be dissolved by the 
ligroin and allow it to reach the seal and escape. 


SS 








Fic. 2.—Modified dilatometer 
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A STUDY OF MOTOR-VEHICLE ACCIDENTS IN 
MONTANA, OREGON, AND WASHINGTON 


By A. C. ROSE, Associate Highway Engineer, United States Bureau of Public Roads 


TATISTICS of highway accidents involving motor 
S vehicles which se»m to point clearly to congestion 
of traffic as the principal cause have recently been 
compiled by the writer from newspaper reports of acci- 
dents in the States of Montana, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton during the greater part of the period from Decem- 
ber, 1923, to September, 1924. A classification of the 
reports, procured from State-wide newspaper clipping 
services, indicates the relative importance of other 
causes, such as speed, recklessness, and carelessness 
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Fic. 1.—Number of accidents per 1,000 motor vehicles 


or incompetence of drivers, intoxication, mechanical 
breakdowns, faulty highway conditions, etc., but 
these seem to be secondary causes which augment the 
fundamental condition. 

The most striking fact revealed by the compilation 
is that the accident rate per 1,000 motor vehicles is 
lowest in Montana, in which the number of motors 
vehicles registered is lowest, and is higher in the other 
two States in almost direct proportion to the number 
of vehicles registered in these States. This indication 
seems to be directly contrary to the annual statistics 
of motor-vehicle accidents collected nationally, which 
show a reduction in the rate of accidents as the regis- 
tration has increased year by year. The opposing in- 
dications of the two compilations are aon brought 
out in the following tabulation: 


ANNUAL STATISTICS 











7 5 Fatalities 
, Number of Motor-vehicle 

Year : - : per 1,000 

deaths registration vehicles 
7, 525 6, 146, 617 1.23 
7, 968 7, 565, 446 1. 05 
9, 103 9, 231, 941 99 
10, 168 10, 463, 295 . 97 
11, 666 12, 238, 375 . 95 
14, 412 15, 092, 177 . 96 

LOCAL STATISTICS 

Number of Motor-vehicle Accidents 

State accidents “registration | Pe 1,000 

— vehicles 
Montana...- 135 69, 100 1. 95 
Oregon 459 161, 739 2. 84 
Washington.._ 1,012 265, 541 3. 82 
Total 1, 606 496, 380 3. 23 





It is possible that the explanation of the difference is 
that the annual statistics express the salutary results 
of better traffic regulation, growing familiarity with the 
motor vehicle, increased caution, and improvements in 
the design of vehicles and highways; while the State or 
local statistics, being for the same time and for approx- 
imately equal states of advancement with respect to 
the above factors, express the natural result of differ- 
ences in traffic density. The probability that this 
explanation is correct seems to be strengthened by an 
examination of the particular causes of the accidents 
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fe) 100,000 200,000 300,000 
WASHINGTON _.... 265,541 2 2 ’ 
OREGON ; (61,739 ec 
MONTANA 69,100 o—_—_ 


Fic. 2.—Motor-vehicle registration, July 1, 1924 


as Classified in Table 6, from which it appears that the 
principal cause contributing to the increase in the 
accident rate is the element of recklessness and care- 
lessness, a human fault nor eradicated by regulation, 
and not greatly affected by increase of knowledge, but 
one which becomes more and more potent for disaster 
as the traffic density increases. 


CROWDED ROADS INCREASE ACCIDENT RISK 


Considering the summary of the State statistics for 
the months of December, 1923, and January, April, 
May, June, July, August, and September, 1924, which 
are given in Table 1, it is to be remembered that the 
States represented are among the sparsely settled areas 
of the West. Yet even in this section it will be observed 
the accident rate is 3.23 per 1,000 vehicles over an 
eight-month period. Conservatively estimated for a 
year the rate becomes 4.5 accidents per 1,000 vehicles. 
In other words, the average driver in these States has 
1 chance in 222 every year to meet with an accident. 
Assuming the span of driving years over an average 
lifetime to be 30, the conclusion is that in the Pacific 
Northwest one driver in every seven is liable to accident 
during a lifetime of driving. And for the driver who 
travels the more congested highways the risk is con- 
siderably greater. 
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DECEMBER 1923  ———— 
JANUARY .. 1924 i emaenmsentemeael 
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MAY DO 14.3 
JUNE 00 12.0 
JULY 00 19:2 
August 293 
SEPTEMBER 14.4 
Fic. 3.—Total number of accidents in Montana, Oregon, and Washington, by months 

TABLE 1.—General summary of motor-vehicle accident data 


State 
- | wrest | “otal 
Mon- ashing- | 
tana Oregon ton 
Number of accidents.................- 135 459 1,012 1, 606 
Motor-vehicle registration !_.........-. 69,100 161,739 265, 541 | 496, 380 
Number of accidents per 1,000 vehicles. 1.95 2. 84 3.8) | 23 
Number of fatalities. ................. 33 104 | 193 
Ratio of fatalities to accidents (per 
eS a eee 24.4 12.2 | 10.3 | 12.0 
Number of fatalities per 10,000 motor 
eRe ae 4. 78 3. 46 3.92 | 3. 89 
Number of persons injured. .......... 168 448 1, 035 | 1, 651 
Ratio of persons injured to accidents 
| See 124.4 97.6 102. 2 | 102.8 
Number of persons injured per 10,000 ' 
a, ee EEN 24.3 27.7 39.0 | 33.2 
Number of vehicles damaged. .......- 103 386 | 932 | 1, 421 
Ratio of vehicles damaged to acci- 
Cg 76. 2 84.1 | 92.1 88. 4 
Vehicles damaged per 10,000 motor 
ect ins bs Caacaaeeiats 14.9 23.9 35.1 | 28. 6 
oe | Dae 64, 732 45, 475 | 45, 816 156, 023 
Motor vehicles per mile of roads-_..... 1.1 3.6 | 5.8 | 3.2 
Population, 1920 census..............-. 548,889 783,389 | 1,356,621 | 2,688,899 
Persons per motor vehicle. ........... 7.9 4.8 5.1 5.4 


1 Registration for first six months of 1924 as reported in PuBLic RoapDs, vol. 5, No, 
7, September, 1924. 
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Fic. 4.—Number of cities in three States with population over 2,500 


The influence of congestion is suggested by the 
summarized statistics and by Figures 1 and 2, which 
show that the frequency of accidents becomes in- 
creasingly greater as the number of motor vehicles 
increases. "The suggestion is strengthened by Figure 
3, which shows that the greatest number of accidents 
occurs in the months of July, August, and September, 
when the roads bear the heaviest traffic, although a 
comparison of these data with traffic estimates over 
the entire year seems to indicate that the number of 
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Fic. 5.—Percentage of the total number of accidents in the three States on various 
types of road 

accidents per 1,000 motor cars is greater during the 
winter months. The previous conclusion may also be 
inferred from Figure 4, in which it is shown that the 
number of accidents per 1,000 vehicles increases with 
the number of cities over 2,500 population. And this 
inference is again confirmed by the data presented in 
Figure 5, which show that the greatest number of 
accidents occurs on paved roads, which, radiating 
from the more populous centers or serving as the main 
trans-state tra S tebe, carry the densest traffic. 


TIME OF ACCIDENTS 


A number of studies have been made to determine 
whether the accident risk is greater during the day or 
the night. Table 2 is a summary of the findings over 
the eight months’ period. While these figures are 
interesting, the study has not been sufficiently detailed 
to be conclusive. 


TABLE 2.—Effect of time of day on causation of accidents 





Motor-vehicle accidents 


aa : “7 Total 
State Daylight | Darkness | Unknown 


er 
cent | ber cent ber cent 


ber | cent | ber 





Num-| Per Num-| P Num-| Per |Num-!| Per 











oe 61 | 45.2 61 | 45.2 13/ 9.6| 135) 100.0 
ss AE 241 | 52.5 171 | 37.3 | 47 | 10.2 459 | 100.0 
Washington. .........-- 540 | 53.4) 384/ 37.9) 88) 87 1,012| 100.0 

ee | 842) 524 | 916) 384) 148) 9.2) 1,606) 100.0 


As shown in Figure 6, the greatest number of accidents 
occurs during the day, but it is probable that the great- 
est accident risk is after dark. Figure 7 illustrates the 
relative amounts of night and day traffic upon the high- 
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Fic. 6.—Time of accidents in the three States 


ways in Oregon during May, 1922, as computed from a 
traffic census made by the State highway department.’ 





1 This is confirmed very closely by the results shown in ‘‘A Report of Traffic 
on State ys and County Roads in California, 1922,” by the U. S. Bureau of 
Public and California Highway Commission with the cooperation of 24 Cali- 
fornia counties. 
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Fic. 7.—Relation of observed day and night traffic in Oregon, May, 1922 


Using this information in connection with the present 
data, Figure 8 has been computed, showing that 2.76 
times as many motor vehicles were in accidents after 
dark as in the daylight. It appears therefore that 
although the greater number of accidents occurs during 
0 2 
DAYLIGHT........... camden 9 emcee am 
DARKNESS. ae 





Fic. 8.—Relative number of accidents per motor vehicle in day and night 


the day it is probable that the ratio of accidents to the 
number of motor vehicles on the road is greater at night. 

In Figure 3 the summer season is shown as the time of 
the year during which the greatest number of accidents 
occurs. It is possible that the greatest number of acci- 
dents per 1,000 motor vehicles on the road may occur 
in the winter months, but no traffic counts are available 
to confirm this. If 6 per cent of the total annual traffic 
occurred in December and 15 per cent in July, the acci- 
dent frequency would be greater during December.’ It 
is noticeable from newspaper accounts that the acci- 
dents in the Pacific Coast States become frequent at the 
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MISCELLANEOUS .. : . 
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UNKNOWN... 


Fic. 9.—Nature of motor-vehicle accidents in the three States, in percentage of total 
number of accidents 

beginning of the rainy season. This may be due to 
lowered visibility caused by lack of sunlight, to rain or 
fog in the atmosphere and on the windshield, to use of 
side curtains, ond to skidding, especially on wet or frosty 
bituminous pavements. A more detailed study will be 
required to determine during what months the greatest 
accident risk occurs. 


NATURE OF ACCIDENTS 


Table 3 and Figure 9 give a summary of the nature 
of the accidents in the three States over the eight 
months’ period. 


TABLE 3.—Nature of accidents 


State 


Total 


Nature of accident Montana Oregon Washington 


Num-| Per Num- Per Num-| Per |Num- Per 
ber | cent ber cent ber cent | ber cent 


Motor vehicle leaves 








| 
| 
| 
Si ecsasececceces<o< 73 54.1 222 48.4 470 46.3 | 765 47.6 
Collision of two motor 
. ae 31} 23.0 164 35, 7 341 33. 7 536 33. 4 
Equestrian or pedes- | 
trian run down... 8| 5.9 31| 68) 120) 11.9] 159 9.9 
Collision of motor ve- | 
hicle and train_.___-__- 15| 111 23 5.0 25 25 63 3.9 
Miscellaneous. ........- 5 | 6 1.3 30 3.0 41 26 
Collision of motor ve- | 
hicle and other ve- 
"etal 1 a 8} 17 4) 14] @ 1.4 
A 21. &S 5 &3 12 1,2 | 19 3 
. ae “ 135 | 100.0 459 100.0 1,012 | 100.0 | 1, 606 100. 0 
' | | 


? This is a conservative estimate, which is confirmed by the results of the California 
report and the ‘“‘Connecticut Highway Transportation Survey,” Pusiic Roaps, 
vol. 5, No. 1, March, 1924. 
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The classification ‘‘motor vehicle leaves road,”’ 
means that no collision occurred, although a machine 
may have swerved from a road to avoid a smash-up 
or have plunged from the traveled way because of 
reckless driving, inexperience, intoxication, ete. 


ae) 
LOCATION OF ACCIDENTS 


Due to lack of information in the newspaper accounts 
the location of the accident in more than one-half of 
the cases is classified as unknown. The balance of 
the data shown in Table 4 and Figure 10 should be 
representative, however, of actual conditions. 


TABLE 4.—Location of accidents 


State 
Total 
Location of accident Montana Oregon Washington 
| | + 
Num- Per Num-| Per Num- Per | Num-| Per 
ber cent ber | cent _ ber cent | ber | cent 
| 

Cn TI 74 54.8 248 54.0 640 63.2] 962 59. 8 
a 15 11.1 48 10. 5 103 10.2} 166 10.3 
ene 17 12. 6 42 9.2 80 7.9 | 139 8.7 
On straightaway-...._-- 7 5.2 47 10. 2 77 7.6 131 8.2 
Intersection of highways 3 22 30 6.5 50 4.9 &3 5.2 
Railroad grade crossing. 14 10.4 28 6.1 30 3.0 72 4.5 
ae 5 3.7 16 3.5 32 3.2 53 3.3 
Total... 135 | 100.0! 459 100.0 1,012 100.0] 1,606 | 100.0 


Contrary to other published data the greatest 
number of accidents in this section occurs on curves, 
and the next largest number on grades, which may be 
on acurve ora straightaway. The number of accidents 
on the tangents occupies third place. The mountain- 
ous character of the country in these three States and 
the consequent large number of curves may account for 
the greater number of accidents on the curves. It is 
conceivable that in the Middle West the greatest 
number would occur on the straightaways. The grand 
total curved length of roadway in the State compared 
with the grand total straightaway length must be an 
important factor in determining where the greatest 
number of accidents will occur. 


TABLE 6. 






KIND OF ROAD SURFACE IN RELATION TO NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS 


What bearing does the type of road have upon the 
accident rate? This is an important question to 
which engineers are in need of an answer. Table 5 
and Figures 5 and 11 show that the greatest number 
of accidents occurs on pavements, which represent only 
1.9 per cent of the rural road mileage of the three States. 
But this does not mean that pavements are the most 
dangerous types per se, but that the paved roads are 
more crowded due to their location near populous 
centers or on main State arteries, and seubeliley to the 
higher speed made possible by these types of roads. 
An attempt was made to determine whether the cement 
concrete or bituminous pavements were the more dan- 
gerous, but was abandoned because of lack of sufficient 
data to support any positive conclusion. The percent- 
age of accidents attributed to skidding was much higher 
on the bituminous pavements, but the number of acci- 
dents per mile of pavement of each type seems to be 
practically the same. The crowded condition of the 
road and speed and recklessness seem to be the chief 
causes of the accidents, and the increased risk due to a 
slippery pavement seems to be minimized by additional 
caution on the part of the drivers. 


TABLE 5.—Number of accidents in relation to type of road surface 


State 
S , Total 
Kind of road surface Montana Oregon Washington 

Num- Per |Num- Per Num-| Per |Num-| Per 

ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Unknown 98 72.6 124 | 27.0 437 | 43.2 659 41.1 
Pavement > 8 5.9 267 58.2 400 39.5 675 42.0 
Crushed stone or gravel 22 16.3 57 12.4 151 14.9 230 14.3 
Earth. 7 5.2 1] 2.4 24 2.4 42 2.6 
Total 3 135 100.0 459 100.0 1,012 100.0 | 1,606 100.0 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 
The causes of accidents are given in summary form 
in Table 6 and graphically in Figures 12 and 13. The 
causes are subdivided into faults of persons, equip- 
ment, and highway design. 


Summary of the causes of accidents 


Montana Total 






































Oregon Washington 
| 
| Rate per Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Number | 1,000 Number 1,000 Number 1,000 Number 1,000 
| vehicles vehicles vehicles vehicles 
| 
Faulty operation by driver: | 
Ignorance of traffic rules _._._......___- | 3 0. 01 3 v.01 
Incompetence and inexperience -._.___- a 2 0. 03 0. 03 8 - 03 15 - 03 
Children drivers................... PPTs 1 01 5 - 02 6 -61 
Operation by intoxicated persons _--._______- 4 | 06 11 07 26 -10 41 | - 08 
Excessive speed..................-...-.-- 21 31 34 21 43 - 16 98 - 20 
Recklessness and carelessness. ...........................-.---------e-e 36 52 197 1, 22 478 1. 80 711 1.43 
Vicwaieen of wate awe. ........................... 3 04 i8 1] 71 -27 92 -19 
|” aa se Sa RE aera aera 3 04 8 05 3 - 16 54 -ll 
eS EE eee” Paine eee ane 69 1. 00 274 1.70 677 2. 55 1, 020 2. 06 
Faults of others than driver: | 
Child runs across road____..._._____.._.._._____.. l 01 6 04 24 | - 09 31 06 
Pedestrian fails to give right of way_..___-_..____- 1 01 ) - 02 6 ol 
te SRN ee AES ARO EE EE 19 28 48 30 87 | . 33 154 31 
| eS les Cv a el RT OE Se ce ne 20 29 15 34 116 44 191 | 38 
Faulty equipment: 
Poor or improperly adjusted brakes_________.__.__._.___-__.---_-_---------. 3 04 3 - 02 10 . 04 16 - 03 
Glaring headlights.._____- -12 23 - 09 46 - 09 
Driving with only one lig - 02 D Bind swweuliebate 5 - OL 
SE IER TELE ee aE eye 04 6 - 02 12 - 02 
— SR SRS Tees ee ee A Livawcemenes 2 Ree 
ean cihiinuduasestideadswanws 01 31 12 32 . 06 
i cucramuaiowe 15 23 . 09 68 -14 
Wi: en eee EN ) Tire yoann Neurexneniete Sure ni ster Yee oes" 1 | 01 
es ee Aen ee ee 5 95 36 181 | 36 
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TABLE 6.—Summary of the causes of accidents—Continued 
Montana Oregon Washington Total 
Rate per Rate per Rate per | Rate per 
Number 1,000 Number 1,000 Number 1,000 Number 1,000 
vehicles vehicles vehicles vehicles 
Faulty highway conditions: 
Lack of sight distance._.........._- Se Ee ee eT ee See ae, Seen eee 5 diaries ] — | eae 
eit adabnrhvabesbvuciwnctanscethoinass 2 0. 03 8 0. 05 9 0. 03 19 0. 03 
Narrow bridge or culvert. ---.--._- RELI RE EES SE SE Ae, SAS ieee 2 .01 | 3 01 
Inadequate, irregular, or improper signs... TEL ENE EET, SC RE | SREP 1 = l = 
Re a ee SEE SETS See ROL s .12 il 32 91 34 150 30 
ET ee ea ee eae ae l 01 BE int vccaaten! annie 
Unnecessary Gustruction of view................................... 1 .01 2 . 01 5 .02 8 . 02 
Holes or depressions in highway-.._.........-----.--..-------. AN M See bee eee 2 Ol 4 . 02 6 01 
Tee ee ea ccna echsdewainianiniecddicned aveanelbare 6 09 7 . 04 12 . 05 25 05 
RR EES Se ee em ee ee NS ST eee 17 25 73 45 124 47 214 43 
SUMMARY oe sat ar epi s : } Seow; 
a a cosa ieslv tock sae ounces pean mebslsiiesnlioisooes 69 1. 00 274 1, 69 677 2. 55 1, 020 2. 06 
EEE Ee SS ee nee ae ee 20 - 29 55 34 116 .44 191 . 38 
Faulty equipment .................... Ss noe aint 29 . 42 57 35 95 . 36 181 . 36 
RE eee Se a ee 17 - 25 73 45 124 47 214 . 43 
Grand total LE EE ee enn © CE ee ee a EN Ge er eA: 135 1.95 459 2. 84 1, 012 3. 81 ~ 1, 606 3. 23 
TABLE 7.—Detailed analysis of accidents in Montana 
| 1923 1924 Total 
— January | April May June July August — Number | Per cent 
Number of accidents eaetawatenieuies . 14 ) 14 13 19 14 38 18 135 100. 0 
Results: 
Number of fatalities --............-- 3 3 2 1 5 $ 12 3 33 24.4 
Number of persons injured__.....--- 17 3 16 17 30 27 42 16 168 124. 4 
Number of motor vehicles damaged_. 14 2 11 ll 15 il 25 14 103 76. 2 
Ti : —| —— —_—_—_—_— ==! = == =—_ = == = = = 
i edintribie nainnh awe aii 5 3 9 8 9 8 14 5 61 45 : 
Darkness - -.-- esas 7 2 5 5 it) 6 16 ll 61 45.2 
EES. "EEE nae Pre _) Paes l s 2 13 9. 6 
Total....... i4 5 14 13 19) 4 38 18 135 «100.0 
Nature of accident: ‘ 
Collision of two motor vehicles____--_-- _} ane 3 3 7 3 8 4 31 23. 0 
Collision of motor vehicle with other vehicle............--....|____...___|__.------...--__-- 1 1 .7 
Collision of motor vehicle and train_-.......-.-- - 5 1 1 : l 6 l 15 11.1 
canis kbeaccnncdudescedcdssssscen 4) 1 9 9 9 i) 21 ll 73 §4. 1 
Equestrian or pedestrian run down. -.-.........-......--------- 1 2 l 2 2 : 8 5.9 
cts ie cnidawaccadapibtnmeyesnnanndwitulnwamees aus a a l 1 2 5 3.7 
ee te eintundaceckwdneedssdebesdonenent sna 2 en 1 2 1.5 
a oo canae dcsauumsiuvsree 14 A 14 13 19 14 oS 135 100. 0 
Location: os = : 2 
EE EE ee 4 1 1 1 6 l 14 10.4 
ES ene eae, ek |e 1 2 3 2.2 
Neen aE dio eri edinwin on cicamew ature 5 1 7 eS ; 7 5.2 
On > NE eat ret baht niindeliael cleanagicinitinintnninincsin’ amertinapataciomeaiyten 2 eae , 3 1 l 4 3 15 a 
ee a ck Rita neusctokucetendatadsmcunew sina 1 : 2 3 2 2 6 1 17 12. 6 
On ideo Settee Dn tadghe Mpaccwnadhncovhnteeiesduseuslssenectosciecdtawses 1 2 Son ee 2 : 5 3.7 
ES cE YRS RES a a a 2 2 S 5 16 10 18 13 74 4.8 
| an alle Sl ee 14 5 14 13 19 14 ot 135 100. 0 
Kind ads road surface: see! an ee 
Lneticnns SS ES ee OEE A AO ee (Meee eet 1 1 1 3 1 7 5.2 
a gravel, or crushed rock. ___- _) ae ‘ 7 2 10 6 3 22 16.3 
Co ihe cnnaven: ae eee SSS (Reel eae 2 2 1 1 2 8 5.9 
ROW 6 oo wen cecnsnscecensnsecsenescetene een ewe cece ences 13 5 12 12 14 2 = 12 98 72. 6 
SE Oe oe 2 a 14 5 1 13 19 14 38 | i8| 135 100. 0 
CAUSES ie eee = a= ne 
Faulty operation by driver: 
i  cniccnwngebedcousdawisenadtianasabeadannenestes | eee ¢ EEE e) Pe eee Oe 8 2 1.5 
i I os cw encncescecncu|neccccees | coccesans- 2 | RF ee ee. SE Bi 4 | 3.0 
Excessive speed ................- . 2 Ee SE LEASE Ee 1 1 1 5 9 1 2 1 21 15.6 
Recklessness and carelessness... ...........-.--..------------- 10 2 4 re nee ES ee see 1 13 5 36 26.8 
. «ees ‘ ae Tete) SEO! Sue eer Se, . 2 |) ae ee 3 2.2 
esac nn saiewaconadcncosicescclensenouamslacnecoamns ae 2 E é 3 2.2 
a 1 AS Rt EE ET ae A 11 3 10 le ) Se ee: 6|.~+~=69 “51.3 
Faults of others than driver: ————— a - os . . 
Child runs across road. -......-..-.-- ; CE ES EEA SSN Skee pee aoe ae 1 7 
SE teint adacencenernedotacamoess 2 fees 1 1 8 6 19 14.1 
0 ' 2 | sete eer iia 1 =a 9 6 2; £148 
Faulty equipment: = ~ = _ : 
Poor or meeepaty adjusted brakes__._....._- FS a Se Meee, Lee! MSS Rew eee os EERE Smee | Re & 3 2.2 
nadie anceresacdentcacnase shanunpiie-aleace | RRR Bree. 1 9 ESS Vere 1 3 2.2 
nen tbinnttthehpracaniawe ae. GEESE PASE CS 1 SEES SPSS eee 1 7 
Mechanical breakdowns. - -.-- 2 eS hae ee 1 3 3 4 4 1 5 21 15.6 
eiikeberiateddanncoss a ; cia BEE Re FEIT as AEE ee " 1 73 1 < 
ee . 1 1 3 ii 5 oc 6 29 21.4 
Fault is spaam — eee: ee - = == 
OEE a SC SE, CLE ERE fe EE 6 CES ae 1 | 1.5 
tir abtastion cl view. SS EEO BS MARTA PIA NSS 7. Sere ee Cae = es 1 7 
RR TE 2 3 3 | 5.9 
i cinckathewnacodlasccensbsadnbecccnmeaas l re 2 | 14 
DE irittrncsrentensks~—<20ns-0oue-- 2 r 5 : Bt 
SUMMARY OF CAUSES : —a - aaa — a aseceeomen 
ae ‘ 11 3 10 7 9 6 7 6 51.3 
Faults o others initia, ~ciagutignaciendideneenes 2 6 ee Se a 1 1 aI 6 = a? 
Faulty A abtntsths dad dnedcucnesanwnsdinesnacemns 1 1 3 4 5 4 5 6 29 21.4 
Faulty h’ a ES ES , Ae ae 1 2 4 3 7 | ae es 17 12.5 
Grand total.................-..-.--.-----+---+---------+-- 14 5 14 13 19 14 38 | 18 | 135 100. 0 
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TABLE 8.—Detailed analysis of accidents in Oregon 


1923 1924 Total 














Number of accidents__- 

Results: 
Number of fatalities 
Number of persons injured_.......... 
Number of motor vehicles damaged 

Time: 
Daylight 
Darkness = 
Unknown.......-- 


Total 


Nature of accident: 
Collision of two motor vehicles_.....-.- 
Collision of motor vehicle with other vehicle 
Collision of motor vehicle and train_- 
Motor vehicle leaves road_....-- Rave 
Equestrian or pedestrian run down 
Miscellaneous 
Unknown 


Total. 


Location 
Railroad grade crossing 
Intersection of highways 
On straightaway. 
On curve.. 
On grade 
On bridge 
Unknown 


Total 


Kind of road surface: 
Earth...... : aes 
Macadam, gravel, or crushed rock 
Pavement... 
Unknown 


Total 


CAUSES 
Faulty operation by driver: 

Incompetence and inexperience 
Children drivers. ‘ ai 
Operation by intoxicated persons 
Excessive spee¢ : rene - 
Recklessness and carelessness - 
Violation of traffic law. 
Miscellaneous... 


Total 


Faults of others than driver: 
Child runs across road : 
Pedestrian fails to give right of way 
Miscellaneous. . 


Total _- 


Faulty equipment: 
Poor or improperly adjusted brakes. 
Glaring headlights _- 
Driving with only one light- 
Driving without lights_.___. 
Lack of nonskid appliances 
Mechanical breakdowns 


Total 


Faulty highway conditions: 
Narrow highway..-. 
Narrow bridge or culvert 
Lack of guardrail. - 
Unnecessary obstruction of view 
Holes or depressions in highway - 
Skiddy surface 
Miscellaneous 


Total __- 


SUMMARY OF CAUSES 


Faulty operation by driver. 
Faults of others than driver. 
Faulty equipment_______. 
Faulty highway conditions 


Grand total___. 


Decem- 
ber 


January April 
39 } 
3 10 
45 29 
44 i 
2 24 
13 12 
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Number of accidents__- 

Results: 
Number of fatalities ....._._. 
Number of persons injured_- 
Number of motor vehicles de amaged __ 


Time: 
Daylight-_- 
Darkness - - - - - -- 
Unknown 


Total... 


Nature of accident: 
Collision of two motor vehicles__-_.- 


Collision of motor vehicle with other vehicle _- 


Collision of motor vehicle and train-_-_-- 
Motor vehicle leaves road__.._-.-..-- 
Equestrian or pedestrian run down- -- 
Miscellaneous-__--__-- 
Unknown. - 


Location: 
Railroad grade crossing. --. 
Intersection of highways- -- 
On straightaway ---_.--.--- 
ae 
On grade. ----_- 

On bridge. - 
Unknown. - 


Kind of road surface: 
ee 
Macadam, gravel, or crushed rock. 
Pavement : 

Unknown. - - 


CAUSES 
Faulty operation by driver: 

Ignorance of traffic rules. .........-. 
Incompetence and inexperience 
oO ae 
Operation by intoxicated persons _ - 
| ~~” ene 
Recklessness and carelessness - -- 
Violation of traffic laws -....._.._- 
cn 


. 


Faults of others than driver: 
Child runs across road 


Pedestrian fails to give right of way_...---_- 


i (EE 
7....<- 


Faulty equipment: 

Poor or weeceperly ad pas brakes--- 
Glaring headlig a 
Driving with only one light_- 

Driving without lights................._-- 
Baggage extending beyond fenders_____- 
Lack of nonskid appliances 
Mechanical breakdowns 


Faulty highway conditions: 
k of sight distance_.._...___- 
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TABLE 9.—Detailed analysis of accidents in Washington 


Narrow h gh 
Narrow brid 


"Ae 


e or culvert 


Inadequate, irregular, or improper signs - - - 
Unnecessary obstruction of view------- 
Holes or depressions in highway . 


SE 
Miscellaneous. - - - -.---- 
I  sdlbritiddcncsccwevasc anus 
SUMMARY OF CAUSES 
Faulty operation by driver.............-- 


Faults of others than driver__._-....___- 

ET I vc ccncccccocsesccnn< 

Faulty highway conditions --__-_-_- 
Grand total 
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96 
28 
10 
21 


Number 


Total 


1,012 


104 


1, O35 


¥32 
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34 
SS 
, 012 


341 


124 


1,012 


Per cent 


100, 0 


10,3 
102. 2 
92.1 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100, 0 
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HIGHWAY SPEED ZONES SUGGESTED 


Making the highways safe for the general public 
should be one of the chief functions of the highway 
engineer in the development of improved motor trans- 
yort. The whole eochlians of regulation has hitherto 
he too generally regarded as a function of the police 
authorities, rather than as an engineering and economic 
problem, the end of which is the provision of safe and 
adequate highway transportation. Since the appear- 
ance of the motor vehicle, public opinion and the con- 
sequent attitude of government toward its use have 





PER CENT 
0 20 40 60 

UNKNOWN 59.84 
ON CURVE oe 
g BeAE 3 cr ae 

IN STRAIGH TAWA soma 
INTERSECTION OF HIGHWAYS 5-_ 
RAILROAD GRADE CROSSING 4s= 
ON BRIDGE ‘ 33m 

Fic. 10.—Location of accidents in percentage of the total number 


passed through two stages. In the first stage, corre- 
sponding to the period when motor vehicles were few 
in number and there was abundant room for them on 
the roads, they were regarded as a life-menacing 
luxury, and inflexible and unnecessarily low maximum 
speed limits were rigidly enforced. In the second 
stage, which coincides with the increase in motor- 
vehicle registration to large proportions, the roads 
have become crowded and at the same time there has 
been a softening of the rigors of speed regulation, 
largely the result of growing confidence in the motor 
vehicle and the overcoming of the fears and jealousies 
which it inspired in the early days. 





PER CENT 
0 20 40 60 &0 
EARTH 847 : 
CRUSHED ROCK OR GRAVEL (32? —— 
PAVEMENT 19a 


FiG. 11.—Classification of roads, by type, in the three States 


It may now be timely to suggest that this liberalizing 

tendency, desirable as it is in the interest of free trans- 
es, has proceeded “not wisely but too well.’’ 
Vhereas it is certainly essential to impose no more 
severe restrictions on the operation of, vehicles than 
may be absolutely necessary, it is also important that 
liberality be kept within the bounds of safety. 

The statistics presented in this article clearly indicate 
that the greater risk exists on crowded highways. It 





PER CENT 
0 20 40 

RECKLESSNESS AND CARELESSNESS 44.2 

KIODING °.2 — 
EXCESSIVE SPEED 6. —_ 
VIOLATION OF TRAFFIC LAWS 2-3 — 

ECHANICAL BREAKDOWNS 4.0 = 

LARING HEADLIGHTS 2.9m 
INTOXICATION 2.6 

Fic. 12.—Chief cau of accidents in the three States, in percentage of the total 


number 


follows therefore that on such highways there is need 
of greater care in operation and the adoption of what- 
ever measures may lend themselves to the reduction 
of the seriousness of unavoidable accidents. While 
the prevention of recklessness, as already suggested, 
is difficult of attainment short of the elimination of the 
reckless driver—and how many are not at times reck- 
less—the reduction of speed on congested roads will 
go far to prevent the occurrence of the more serious 
accidents. 

Ultimately there will be need undoubtedly for a 
reduction of congestion by provision of more extensive 
highway facilities. The part the highway engineer may 
play in this solution is illustrated by the proposed grade 
separation and superhighway now planned from Detroit 
to Pontiac, Mich. The Washington State Highway 
Department is also preparing to reduce the traffic 





PER CENT 
0 20 40 60 
FAULTY OPERATION BY DRIVER 63.56 
FAULTS OF OTHERS THAN DRIVER 2). 
FAULTY EQUIPMENT li Qwa=_——_—_! 
FAULTY HIGHWAY CONDITIONS 407- 


iccidents in the three States, in percentage of 
the total number 
density between Seattle and Tacoma by the construc- 
tion of two 18-foot parallel pavements separated by a 
parking space, all built over an entirely new route. 
Each side of the road will be used by traffic moving 
in one direction only. But such engineering solutions 
of the problem will take some time to accomplish, and 
there is need of immediate relief. 

It is believed that the establishment of speed zones, 
in each of which the maximum speed limit will be 
determined by the congestion of traffic in the zone, will 
in some measure provide an immediate remedy. Such 
a plan is now in effect in Maryland, apparently with 
favorable results. 


CRUSHED-STONE TESTS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
THE SERVICE OF THE FINISHED PAVEMENT 


By A. T. GOLDBECK, Chief Division of Tests, Bureau of Public Roads 


Hk TREND in the writing of present-day highway 
specifications is toward definiteness with respect 
to every item involved. Materials are described 
in as much detail as our knowledge seems to warrant. 
It has been found that much contention on the part of 
the engineer, the contractor, and the materials producer 
is saved when each one knows definitely what is ex- 
pected of him. Specifications for materials involve a 
senate tg of the materials in terms of specific quali- 
ties which those materials possess in order to be satis- 
factory for the particular type of construction con- 
templated and it is generally the case that where there 
is much deviation from the specifications, unsatisfac- 
tory results are likely to occur. 
n general, there are two properties which crushed 
stone must possess for its successful application to any 


particular type of road construction: (1) It must be 
crushed to the proper size, and (2) it must have physical 
qualities which make for enduring construction. 
Crushed stone was first used to a considerable extent 
in the building of the macadam type of road in the 
days of steel-tired traffic. As early as 1878 the first 
physical test was developed in the French School of 
Bridges and Roads, primarily as a test of the suita- 
bility of stone for waterbound macadam construction. 
Later the Dorry test for hardness of rock was likewise 
developed in France, again primarily to determine the 
suitability of rock for weaubouial macadam. In this 
country other tests were developed by the late Logan 
Waller Page in the then Office of Public Roads, United 


States Department of Agriculture. These tests were 


the Page impact test for determining the toughness of 
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rock, the cementing value test to determine the binding 
value of rock dust, and the absorption test. Lately 
a new test has been developed, but not perfected, the 
so-called accelerated soundness test for rock. 


PHYSICAL TESTS FOR ROCK 


The Deval abrasion test—The Deval abrasion test 
is made by placing a sample of 50 pieces of uniform- 
sized stone in a cylinder inclined at an axis. As the 
cylinder is revolved the pieces of rock and particularly 
their corners are worn to dust, and the amount of wear 
is expressed in percentage of the original sample. The 
French coefficient of wear equals 40 divided by the 
percentage of wear. Both terms are used and should 
not be confused. 

The Dorry hardness test.—In the Dorry hardness test 
a cylinder of rock is held against a revolving disk upon 
which dry crushed quartz is fed, and the amount of 
wear is determined. 

The toughness test.—In the toughness test a 1-inch 
cylinder of rock is subjected to the impact of a hammer 
falling from an increasing height on a round-ended 
plunger resting on the specimen. ‘The toughness of the 
rock is expressed in terms of the height of fall of the 
hammer when failure takes place. 

Cementing value test—In the cementing value test 
the rock is ground to powder and mixed with water in 
a ball mill, then compressed into a cylinder, which is 
dried in an oven and finally broken in a special impact 
machine, whose hammer falls from a constant height of 
1 centimeter until the specimen fails. The number of 
blows required to produce failure indicates the relative 
cementing value of the rock. 

The absorption test—The absorption test consists 
simply of determining the amount of water a rock will 
absorb in a given time. 

All of these tests were designed in the days of water- 
bound macadam, and they have been criticized as being 
unsuitable in their application to our present-day uses 
of rock in Portland cement concrete, bituminous 
macadam, and bituminous concrete pavements sub- 
jected to rubber-tired traffic. A discussion of this 
point will not be amiss at this time. In the days of 
waterbound macadam and steel tires the rock was 
subjected to surface abrasion by vehicles, which 
created a considerable amount of dust, and also to 
internal wear, due to the grinding of one rock on an- 
other. The dust created served to bind the road to- 
gether, the dust of some rocks possessing this property 
more than others. : 

This was the sole reason for the development of the 
cementing value test. At the present time it has prac- 
tically no significance for we can no longer depend on 
the cementing value of the dust to hold the road 
together. Under rubber-tired traffic very little dust is 
formed by abrasion and this is rapidly dissipated. 
There is little excuse then for the cementing value test 
in present-day specifications for crushed rock. 

n bituminous macadam of the penetration type the 
action of rubber-tired traffic still produces internal 
wear particularly of the stone not covered with bitu- 
minous material. There is still need therefore for some 
kind of abrasion test such as the Deval test. In the 
bituminous concrete type of pavement the surface 
stone is still subjected to forces of high intensity such 
as impact from high-speed traffic and the action of tire 
chains and it is likewise our belief that there is the 
possibility of considerable internal wear when the stone 


is too soft. It will be seen therefore that there is still 
need for tests to determine the strength of the rock. 
The Deval test and the toughness test both accomplish 
this purpose. 

In concrete pavements the stone is surrounded by 
Portland cement mortar, which prevents any move- 
ment and which offers considerable protection. The 
stone is subjected only to the abrasive action of traffic 
and to a slight extent to the disintegrating influence of 
the weather. It has been found both in service and 
by means of specially conducted tests that when the 
stone in a concrete pavement is so soft that it wears 
faster than the mortar, uneven and rapid wear results, 
especially where tire chains are used. We need have 
no fear of abrasive wear from rubber-tired traffic 
alone. Some of these old-fashioned tests then, such as 
the cementing value test and Dorry hardness test, no 
longer have any particular significance when applied 
to crushed stone as now used in highway construction. 


ABRASION AND TOUGHNESS TESTS STILL VALUABLE 


On the other hand, since stone under present-day 
traffic conditions must still possess strength, durability, 
and resistance to abrasion the tests which measure 
these properties are still applicable. The Deval abra- 
sion test and the toughness test for rock still have high 
value, though undoubtedly they might be improved 
upon. It is for the above reasons that highway speci- 
fications for rock still contain clauses which require a 
specified maximum percentage of wear or a certain 
minimum toughness. The toughness test has been 
largely supplanted by the more simple Deval test in 
many laboratories, for it has been found in general 
that the Deval test serves every purpose. It is a 
toughness test an@an abrasion test combined. Some 
specifications further safeguard the quality of the rock 
through the use of both the toughness and the Deval 
test. 

I have mentioned two other tests, the absorption and 
the soundness tests. The absorption test measures 
the amount of water which is absorbed by the rock. 
Ordinarily rocks which have a high absorption are 
soft and are not apt to withstand constant repetition 
of frost action. The accelerated soundness test is a 
test which is designed to simulate the destructive 
action of repeated freezing and thawing. As at 
present performed the rock is immersed in a saturated 
solution of sodium sulphate for 20 hours, dried for 
4 hours in an oven, and this treatment repeated five 
times. Rocks which are not durable under frost 
action will disintegrate or crack uncer this test. 
Sodium sulphate crystallizes in the pores of the rock, 
gradually expanding and destroying the structure 
much after the action of ice. The indications are 
that the test is too severe. A rock which fails in the 
test will not necessarily fail in service, but apparently 
the test does detect rocks which are likely to Fail under 
service. 


TEST LIMITS FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION 


Problems in economics are involved in the use of 
materials and for this reason specifications for materials 
to be used in similar types of construction differ in 
different States. In some localities it is advisable to 
use material which in other States is regarded as in- 
ferior, for ultimate economy results even though the 
road does not possess the highest lasting qualities. 
Crushed stone is now used for the most part in macadam 











construction which will later receive a surface treat- 
ment of bituminous material, in bituminous macadam, 
in bituminous concrete, and Portland cement concrete 
pavements. 

Generally where waterbound macadam is built, to 
be later surface-treated, heavy traffic is not expected. 
Here good practice would not as a rule allow stone 
with a percentage of wear of more than 6. Economy 
may demand, however, that a softer stone be used in 
certain localities. For bituminous macadam a_per- 
centage of wear of more than 6 should not be used; 
for bituminous concrete, which ordinarily is of a 
more expensive type laid on a more expensive base 
than bituminous macadam, the percentage of wear 
should not be more than 5, and in order to reduce the 
liability of the stone to fracture, an additional require- 
ment for toughness is used, the value for loumiaines 
being set at not less than 6. Instances are known 
where disintegration of bituminous concrete seems to 
have resulted from the use of too soft a stone. Many 
engineers specify a lower percentage of wear for trap 
or granite than for limestone for a given type of con- 
struction. The reason for this is that trap and granite 
are naturally more resistant than limestone, so that 
granite, showing a percentage of wear greater than 
normal for that type, is likely to be partially disin- 
tegrated or of otherwise inferior quality even though 
the actual wear as shown by the tests is the same as the 
limestone. In connection with waterbound macadam 
construction certain types of rock, such as quartzite, 
gneiss, and schist, generally can not be used success- 
fully, due to the difficulty of binding such materials. 

In order to study the physical properties of stone 
desirable for concrete road construction, the Bureau of 
Public Roads has conducted a rather elaborate test 
in which 62 different kinds of concrete containing 
imported aggregates were subjected to the abrasive 
wear of a special rubber-tired vehicle operated at 20 
miles an hour. The vehicle was guided by means of 
a track so that the wheels ran continuously in the 
same track. In this way the test was accelerated. 
The vehicle was first equipped merely with solid tires, 
and after running it for thousands of trips it was con- 
cluded that, so far as rubber-tired traffic alone is 
concerned, the present wear on concrete roads is not 
an important factor in limiting the life of the road. 

In many sections of the country, however, there are 
conditions which make for abrasive wear, such as the 
use of tire chains, and grooves have been worn in 
concrete pavements due to this cause. The test 
vehicle was therefore equipped with tire chains and 
the test repeated and soon the surface wear became 
very appreciable. This test has been described in 
detail m Pusric Roaps, and the important points 
brought out were: 


That rubber-tired traffic alone produces no appreciable 
wear on a concrete pavement. 

That tires equipped with tire chains cause appreciable 
wear. This wear is practically independent of the hard- 
ness or type of coarse aggregate so long as the coarse 
aggregate has at least the same resistance to wear as the 
mortar. When softer aggregates than these are used, the 
wear of the pavement increases as the stone becomes 
softer. So far as can be determined the percentage of 
wear in the Deval abrasion test, which results in equal 
wear in both stone and mortar, is approximately 7.0. 

From the standpoint of abrasive wear alone there seems 
to have been little choice in this test between crushed 
stone and gravel. It should be emphasized, however, that 


abrasive wear is but one of several factors which should 
influence the choice of an aggregate. The question of 
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structural strength of the concrete, relative liability to 
cracking, and subsequent spalling and consequently high 


maintenance expense must also be considered. It ap- 
pears from these tests that notwithstanding the fact that 
the Deval abrasion test was originally designed for 
macadam road construction it seems to have considerable 
significance for the specification of rock for concrete road 
construction. 


USE OF SCREENINGS AS FINE AGGREGATE 


While discussing the question of physical properties 
of coarse aggregate for concrete roads, it will be well 
to consider the use of stone screenings as a fine aggre- 
gate in concrete. In general stone screenings are char- 
acterized by the presence of an excessively large amount 
of dust and an excessively large amount of very coarse 
particles with a corresponding lack of particles of inter- 
mediate size when compared with the grading of good 
concrete sand. One of the tests for the suitability of 
fine aggregate for use in concrete is the so-called 
strength-ratio test in which the tensile strength of 1:3 
mortar briquets is compared with the tensile strength 
of Ottawa sand mortar briquets of the same proportions 
made at the same time. The ordinary assumption is 
that when these strengths are equal the sand is an 
excellent concrete material and in general this holds 
true. When this test is made with stone screenings, 
it is almost invariably found that the briquets made 
with the screenings test higher than Ottawa sand 
briquets, but notwithstanding this fact, it is generally 
true that concrete made with stone screenings as the 
fine aggregate has a lower strength than concrete in 
which sand is used. It is also true that in many cases 
where stone screenings have been used the concrete has 
not been resistant to the weather. Particular trouble 
has been had with limestone screenings, and no doubt 
this is because the concrete has been lacking in density, 
due to the poor grading of the screenings. If it were 
possible for crushed-stone producers to turn out 
screenings with the same mechanical grading as a good 
grade of concrete sand there would be no question of 
its suitability for use 


UNIFORMITY OF CONCRETE 


The technical literature of late has placed emphasis 
on the question of uniformity of concrete. Concrete 
structures, including highways, are proportioned on the 
assumption that the concrete has a definite assumed 
strength. Thousands of concrete cores have been 
drilled from concrete roads, and the results in many 
cases show a great lack of uniformity in the concrete, 
the crushing strength in some cases varying as much as 
100 per cent on the same job. It is not sufficient that 
the concrete shall have an average strength equal to 
that for which the structure was proportioned when it 
is so much weaker than that in many spots. It is 
highly important that everything possible be done to 
bring about uniformity of strength. Already several 
of the State highway departments have begun to take 
measures aiming at more uniform concrete. Iowa is 
now carefully weighing both sand and stone enteri 
into concrete road construction. Other States althou 
still measuring by volume, are taking into account the 
fact that the volume of sand may vary 25 per cent due 
to variable moisture content. Devices are beginning 
to appear which aim not only to insure more exact 
measurement of the fine and coarse aggregate, but also 
of the water used for mixing, which is another of the 
decided variables which result in lack of uniformity. 
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There are few engineers who realize the part the 
coarse aggregate plays in influencing the water con- 
tent in a concrete mixture and the strength of the re- 
sulting concrete. Whenever the gradation of the 
coarse aggregate changes during the progress of the 
work, this necessitates changes in the amount of water 
required to produce a given consistency of concrete. 

Tro illustrate the effect of gradation on consistency, 
tests were made on 1: 2:3 concrete, using both limestone 
and gravel as the coarse aggregate. The results are 
indicated in Table 1. It will be observed that changes 
in the gradation of the coarse aggregated produced a 
marked effect on the workability. For instance, a 
certain amount of water produced a slump of 3 inches 
when a 4% to 2 inch normally graded aggregate was 
used, whereas exactly the same quantity of water pro- 
duced a slump of 6 inches when the material between 
the 44 and 1 inch screens was removed. On the other 
hand, by maintaining a constant consistency, which of 
course should be the aim of every mixer operator, fully 
¥4 gallon less of water per bag of cement was required 
when the stone was graded from 1 to 2 inches than when 
normally graded from 14 to 2 inches. In a 6-bag 
batch this would mean a change of 3.gallons in the 
measured water content and of course a correspondingly 
large difference in strength. 


TaBLeE 1.—Results of tests of consistency of 1:2:3 concrete, 
varying the size of aggregate and amount of mixing water 


| 


Crushed stone Gravel 
Grading of Water re- Slump Water re- | Slump 
pbc mn quired per when a quired per | whena 
aggregate bag of ce- constant bag of ce- constant 
ment fora | amountof | ment fora | amount of 
given con- water is given con- | water is 
sistency used sistency | used 
Inches Gallon Inches Gallons | Inches 
. | 8.0 1 4.5 | 2 
4-1 ——— om 2 4.4 | 3 
, =e 7.3 3 4.1 3 
, ) ae 7.0 4 3.9 | 6 
Pliaieces 6.8 6 3.8 7 


Producers of stone can aid in the movement for 
more uniform concrete by maintaining an absolutely 
uniform product during the progress of the work. 
This is an ideal which at the present time is not being 
generally attained. No doubt it is due in part to the 
present custom of screening aggregates at the pro- 
ducing plant and then more or less inefficiently mixing 
the various sizes together in a car before shipment. 
Possibly if more accurate methods were used in com- 
bining the screened sizes the desired results would be 
obtained. One possible solution for obtaining more 
uniformly waied coarse aggregate is that of shipping 
the screened sizes separately to the central proportion- 
ing plant, stock-piling them there and later combining 
them in the desired proportions. It is recognized, 
however, as one of the difficulties in this proposal that 
ordinarily it is hard to find sufficient space to stock- 
pile separate sizes, and of course additional time is 
required to measure the sizes separately at the pro- 


rtioning plant. 
” 8 P SIZE REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to _— requirements for crushed stone, 
specifications call for grading of the stone in a par- 
ticular manner for specific types of construction. 
Unfortunately engineers in different States have 
different conceptions of what constitutes a proper size 
of material for the same kind of work, and this of course 


leads to needless expense in the producing plant which 
is called upon to supply materials to several adjacent 
States. It would be highly economical if a definite 
standard of sizes could be set up which might be 
followed by the users of crushed stone. The road 
materials committee of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials is now at work on the development of 
such a standard. The standard of sizes proposed by 
this committee which is designed to meet the require- 
ments of the various types of constructions now used is 
given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.— Maximum permissible range in mechanical analysis of 
stone for nominal sizes as proposed by the road materials com- 
mittee of the American Society for Testing Materials 


Percentage by weight passing various sizes of laboratory screens 





Desig- 
nated 
size 4 16 3, l 1% 14 2 213 3 314 
inch inch inch inch inches inches inches inches inches inches 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Inches Percent cent cent cent cent cent cent cent cent cent 
0-4! 85-100 100)...... EEA EY Sirs lige Ot a Ace! ee 
0-14! 15-75 95-100 100 ...- ed 
0-34! 15-75 95-100 100 
4-l 0-15 95-100 100 .__- 
14-34 0-15 25-75 95-100 100 ‘. ae 
4-14 0-5 ae 40-75 |....... 95-100 Re SPIES CRE 
14-2 0-5 $25 |...c0n<| 40°08 jaccc geste 95-100 100... : 
4-214 0-5 10-25 --<e-| 0-75 iat . 95-100 100 . 
le-1 0 0-1 25-7 95-100 100 .. PERS CAS ae 
34-1144 a) ea 0-15 25-75 95-100 100 _. eis Wee ee 
14-214 : 0-15 -..--| 25-75 95-100 a 
2!4-3%? nace : ‘ ante 0-15 25-75 95-100 


1 Designated sizes 0-'4, 0-14, and 0-°4 when used as screenings in waterbound 
macadam road construction shall conform to the following additional requirement: 
Passing 100-mesh sieve, 6 to 12 per cent. 

2 The lower limit for designated size 244-3!4 may be changed to 2 inches when neces- 
sary to utilize the product of a crushed producing designated size 4-2 inches. The 
upper limit for designated size 2!9-3!, may be changed to 4 inches in the case of very 
soft stone or light or porous slag. 


It will be observed that the sizes are stated in terms 
of laboratory screens. This procedure is followed 
rather than that of stating the size in terms of the size 
of the commercial revolving screens simply because 
there are many factors in plant practice which affect 
the size of the screened stone, whereas the laboratory 
practice is standardized. It is the individual pro- 
ducer’s problem to run his plant in such a manner that 
the laboratory screen requirements will be met. There 
is no doubt that the various laboratories will be glad to 
work with producers to this end for procuring the de- 
sired result. 

The various sizes of crushed stone and crushed slag 
recommended by the road materials committee as 
shown in Table 2 are thought to be adapted for the fol- 
lowing uses: 


Nominal " 
aise Intended use 


Inches 
\4| Fine screenings for waterbound road construction. 
0-% Aggregate for fine-graded bituminous concrete. 
0-4 Coarse screenings for waterbound macadam road construction or aggre- 
gate for bituminous concrete. 
Y-\4 Fine dustless screenings for bituminous road construction. 
44-44) Coarse dustless screenings for bituminous road construction; coarse aggre 
gate for cement concrete where the maximum size is limited to 44 inch. 
\%{-1\4| Coarse aggregate for coarse-graded bituminous concrete; coarse aggregate 
for cement concrete where the maximum size is limited to 144 inches. 
Y%{-2 | Coarse aggregate for cement concrete pavements or other concrete struct- 
ures where the maximum size is limited to 2 inches. 
4-214 Coarse aggregate for cement concrete pavements or other concrete struc- 
| tures where the maximum size is limited to 24% inches; coarse aggregate 
for bituminous concrete base. 
Y-1 Commercial %4-inch stone for bituminous road construction. 
4-114; Commercial l-inch stone for bituminous road construction; binder stone 
| for sheet asphalt, etc. 
144-24 Coarse aggregate for bituminous macadam, penetration method, and bitu- 
minous macadam base; wearing course for waterbound macadam. 
2}4-314| Coarse aggregate for bituminous macadam base or base course for water- 
bound macadam. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE PAVEMENT SURVEY 


HIGHWAY RESEARCH BOARD REPORTS PROGRESS OF ITS STUDY. 


By C. A. HOGENTOGLER, Highway Research Board, National Research Council 


HE STATUS of the survey for determining the 
economic value of steel reinforcement in con- 
crete pavements carried on by the highway 

research board of the National Research Council is 
such that the procurement of very definite information 
on this much-discussed question seems assured. As in 
every other research, it was necessary to have speci- 
mens from which were eliminated all variables except 
those whose effects were to be studied. Instead of 
being especially constructed, as is ordinarily the case, 
in this instance they had to be selected from the vast 
mileage of plain and reinforced concrete roads which 
has been constructed up to the present time. Since 
the difficulties attendant upon the attempt to compare 
a road of one type with another of a different type 
were keenly appreciated, every effort was made to 
procure for study only such roads as contained both 
plain and reinforced sections. The seeking out of 
such specimens has taken considerable time, since, 
unfortunately for the purpose, roads are generally 
either entirely plain or entirely reinforced. 

[t is now felt that the time and efforts spent in the 
selection of the desired roads have been amply re- 
warded, since they have been found in sufficient 
number to warrant conclusive results. In addition to 
such experimental service roads as the DeKalb, IIL, 
and the Sacramento-Riverbank, Calif., surfaces, con- 
structed in 1912; the Du Pont highway in Delaware, 
constructed in 1915; the Milwaukee County, Wis., 
and the Los Alamos-Gaviota, Calif., roads, constructed 
in 1917; and the Columbia Pike, Va., constructed in 
1921, there have been located 188 highways whose 
surfaces contain both plain and reinforced concrete 
sections which were built at the same time, by the 
same contractor, under the same supervision, and from 


the same materials and have been subjected to the 
same traffic and climatic conditions. Thus in these 
roads all undesirable variables are eliminated except 
those of subgrade and strength of concrete, which are 
common to all highway experiments. These highways 
are distributed through 30 States, ranging from Con- 
necticut to California and from Minnesota to Texas, 
with one in Ontario, Canada. In three counties of 
New York State alone, representing both good and 
poor subgrade subjected to extreme frost action, there 
are 304 sections containing reenforcement, of lengths 
varying from 100 to 1,000 feet, with a total length of 
over 200,000 lineal feet, each section being part of a 
concrete road and having plain sections on each side. 
Contrasted with this soil condition is one found in 
Mississippi, where, although frost is lacking, the soil 
has an extremely high volumetric change. In this 
location an experimental road 1 mile long, half of 
which was eos macone 7 was constructed in 1915. 

In addition to differences in subgrade conditions these 
roads represent age, mix, traffic, and cross-section varia- 
tions. & the reinforcement are included different 
weights of mesh and various designs using bars. 

The final road inspections are now in progress, and 
will probably continue throughout the summer, after 
which the data will be analyzed and a report of the 
findings submitted. Analyses of sahovede samples 
taken in connection with the investigation are being 
made by the United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
The University of Maryland is cooperating in the ex- 
amination of cores for determination of the effect of 
time and cracks on reinforcement; and various State 
highway departments have offered cooperation in the 
road inspections and core-drill work for checking loca- 
tion of steel and thickness of slab. 
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